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eenth century cabinetwork in the styles evolved 
by Sheraton, Hepplewhite, and Chippendale, 
French eighteenth century pieces and Italian in- 
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The RUGS AND CARPETS comprise beautiful Aubus- 
sons and important modern replicas of superb six- 
teenth and seventeenth century Persian weaves, 
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from a sumptuous ‘Polonaise’ example, an exquisite 
Kashan miniature carpet with field of ‘Ispahan’ 
design, and a splendid set of carpet, runners, and 
small rugs in Herat hunting design. Two Chinese 


runners of important size are also of note. The 


EXHIBITION DAILY FROM OCTOBER 31 


Trustees 


small group of fine TAPESTRIES concentrates on 


Aubusson and Flemish examples. 


The PAINTINGS are largely English landscapes and 
portraits. Ten watercolor DRAWINGS are the work 
of Arthur B. Davies, Rowlandson, and Turner. 
Mezzorints and other color prints contribute to 


the variety of the graphic arts group. 


WrpGwoop, Worcester, Derby, and Chelsea poree 
lains of finest quality are present in generous num- 
ber, and the GForRGIAN sItLvER and Shefheld plate 
presents a desirable choice, including most notably 
a pair of wine coolers executed by Paul Storr 
after designs by John Flaxman. Table porcelains, 
glassware, marble vases and statuary, and hangings 
of damask, brocatelle, and taffeta complete the 
sale, which comprises property formerly contained 
in the Insull residence on Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
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Carved Mirrors of the Chippendale Period 


Here is a gilded mirror frame from 
Stair and Andrew illustrating Chip 
pendale as a carver of wood par 
excellence. The design, which is 
composed of intertwined leaves and 
branches, embodies the C form 
which he delighted in introducing 
as the first letter of his name. Pear 
wood is the base for this mirror 
which was executed circa 1755 


Papier Mache is the unusual base for this Chippen- 
dale mirror frame from Edwards and Sons, London, 
the ordinary base for a gilded mirror of this design 
being wood. This one is lighter both in weight and 
construction, showing a skillful exploitation of curvi- 
linear forms. No slavish copy of the Louis XV style, 
it is a graceful derivation influenced by temperament 
across the Channel. 
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The jet-black frame of this mirror by Chippen- 
dale has great style. A coquille shell, so charac- 
teristic of this designer, surmounts its fine oval, 
and is repeated by another shell derivation below. 
Given such an opportunity, Chippendale rarely 
used the same form twice when a variation was 
possible. This is rococo which is not flamboyant 
but graceful and elegant. From Norman Adams. 


The frame of this Chippendale mirror is 
of mahogany, carved and gilded. It shows 
the master’s flair for construction that 
is sturdy, the ornament being applied 
entirely to embellish. Scrolls, foliage and 
fruit form the basis of the pattern. To 
strengthen the construction there is a 
cross piece delicately ornamented divid- 
ing the sections of the mirror. From 
Gill & Reigate, London. 
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(of Regent Street) LTD. 


FRENCH LACES 
of the Eighteenth Century 


14 BERKELEY SQUARE, W. I. 


lephone Vayfair 7048 


ables: Edwardsons, London 


A splendid example of the finest type 
of needlework lace, this Point de France 
was executed in the style of Louis XV 
in the early eighteenth century. It is 
from a design by Berain and depicts 


ACKERMANN 
GALLERIES 

detailed groups of figures, of which the 

dancing maiden here is only one. The 


Toledo -Museum owns part of this j Rs a [P7rm>, 2p DP 6 fF - e E 
piece, which comes from the collection § NOG AY ys Var ass le eX Eighteenth Centurv 
of Sara Hadley. ape : WT SY) oT, J 


ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
and PAINTINGS 
A chalice veil composed as a 


memorial lace by Signorina Eloise § i? 
Zallio, this is a mosaic designed of § 
heirloom laces which include 50 East 57th Street 
i Milano Point, Rose Point, § 
i. Duchesse Honiton, Point de France § NE W YORK 
and Valencienne. It illustrates well ; 
the beauty and originality which 
these delicate fragments of past 
artistry may be recreated into a 
harmonious whole in the hands of 
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an expert in lace making. 


ROBINSON 


INC, 


This is a gentleman's lace, having § ; OLD ENGLISH 
been made of Point d’Angleterre | SILVER 

as a cravat end for some court § end 
gallant of the early eighteenth {§ 


century. Cravats of this shape REPRODUCTIONS 


began to be worn with large wigs also 


as early as 1689. The hunting 
scene shows not only the horseman, SHEFFIELD PLATE 
but a huntsman on foot, and another § e 
carrying falcons on a frame. § 
From the Devonshire Lace Shop. | 731 FIFTH AVENUE 
AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


LONDON: 35 King Street, St. James's A 
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Watteau was the 
inspiration for this 
charming panel, to 
be used as a table 
decoration. It is of 
Point de France 
lace from the en- 
graving “Partie de 
Chasse,” which is 
one of a set of four 
published about 
1731. Probably 
originally used as 
a screen or wall 
panel, it comes 
from Max Littwitz. 


lish Furniture and Decorations, 
as well as numerous small ob- 
jects of charm and distinction ¢ 
The location of these galleries 
provides adequate space and light 
for attractive display, and per- 
mits lower pricing of representa- 
tive articles of desirable quality 
e Your visit will be attended by 
a courteous welcome e Inquiries 
for antiques or decorative coun- 
sel invited. 


Douglas Currp 
5 EAST 57th STREET 
th Floor New York 
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EXHIBITED AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
JOHN MARIN: “MIDTOWN NEW YORK”, IN THE CURRENT RETROSPECTIVE 


This watercolor, painted in 1908, is on exhibition in the current show at the Museum of Modern Art. The composition displays 
the artist’s interest in balancing and controlling the warring forces within his frame. 
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Marin: Master ot a Minor Medium 


By Martha Davidson 


! THE age of sixty-four, John Marin wins honor and ac- 
claim in a retrospective exhibition of his works at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Over one hundred and eighty 

watercolors, drawings, etchings, and oils establish the genius of 
this artist. He has more than weathered the storm of a retrospective. 

What is it that constitutes Marin’s genius’ On the one hand 
it is his awareness of forces at play in nature and in objects. On 
the other, it is his ability to capture this play of forces in his water- 
colors. Watercolor is the ideal medium for Marin’s direct, spontane- 
ous personality. He has made a virtue of the finality of a material 
which is immediately absorbed by the paper and which permits no 
re-working. And he has used the translucency of his medium to 
define atmosphere and to pierce its profundity. 

A seething turbulence characterizes these paintings; they are 
alive with motion and intensity of light and color. A clear descrip- 
tion is found in Marin’s irresistible letters which are parallel to his 
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paintings in their blustering individualism and sensitive aware- 
ness. It is this quality which invests his paintings with power and 
at the same time tempers and organizes his visions. The artist's 
primary concept is defined as follows: ‘In life all things come under 
the magnetic influence of other things; the bigger assert themselves 
strongly, the smaller not so much, but still they assert themselves, 
and though hidden they strive to be seen and in so doing change 
their direction. While these powers are at work pushing, pulling, 
sideways, downwards, upwards, | can hear the sound of their 
strife and there is great music being played.” 

There can be no better introduction to Marin’s art. Once this, 
which is his creed, is understood, those who were insensitive to his 
departures from nature will comprehend his paintings. These will be 
appreciated as interpretations of visions which are conscious of all 
the interlocking and counteracting forces that make our sight far 
richer than a static photograph. 

Marin’s art, as just described, naturally did not spring into its 
full force in his first works. A native of New Jersey, Marin spent 


one year in the Stevens Institute, four years in architects’ offices 
and, after some practice, studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
line Arts in Philadelphia. After two years he came to New York 
and continued his studies at the Art Students League. In 1905 he 
went to Paris, where he stayed intermittently until 1911. The earli- 
est works in the exhibition are drawings and Paris etchings of 1905. 
hese etchings have the soft line of his drawings. The influence of 
Whistler is apparent, yet in the spotlighting of the center in The 
Seine and in the darkening of the periphery, there is a definite pre- 
science of Marin’s developed style. Such atmospheric etchings are 
supplanted by tight and conventional views of buildings (1908- 
1910). In these only does the artist’s training as an architect ob- 
trude. In the etchings and watercolors which were inspired by 
Marin’s return in 1911 to a rapidly growing New York, this train- 
ing is visible only in a feeling for cubic form and structure. 
During Marin’s sojourn in Paris his oil, The Mills of Meaux, was 
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(LEFT) “PERTAINING TO FIFTH AVENUE AND 42ND STREET,” OIL, 1933; (RIGHT) “TAOS AND VICINITY,” WATERCOLOR, 


1929 


purchased for the Luxembourg (1906). His works were shown in 
the Salon d’Automne of 1908 and of 1910 and in the Salon des 
Independents of 1909. His paintings came to the attention of Alfred 
Stieglitz, who, since 1909, has championed him as a member of the 
famous “291” group. His work was included in the Armory Show 
in New York in 1913. 

The earliest watercolor in the exhibition, London Omnibus 
(1908), shows Marin’s dependence on impressionism and at the 
same time a complete mastery of his technique. The colors of his 
Paris paintings and of his 1912 building series are softer, more 
delicate, and less dense than those that followed. Already in them 
is found a pictorial expression of his statement, “And so I try to 
express graphically what a great city is doing. Within the frames 
there must be a balance, a controlling of these warring, pushing, 
pulling forces. This is what | am trying to realize.” 

Like a sail the Woolworth building bends over the city. There is 
constant movement in these paintings. Nothing is at a standstill, 
for our eves are incessantly focusing and readjusting their sight. 











EXHIBITED AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
AN EARLY WATERCOLOR MOVEMENT, SEINE, PARIS,” tg00 


Space and time as well as movement negate a static vision. But 
Marin realizes more than the effects of these factors; he knows 
that the inherent character of the subject must remain visible, that 
it must keep its identity or else lose its value. 

So articulate an artist should be permitted to speak for himself, 
especially since the artistic quality of his writings is perhaps as great 
as his paintings: “You can transpose, you can play with and on your 
material, but when you are finished that’s got to have the roots ot 
that thing in it and no other thing. That's the trouble with all lesser 
men. And an inner vision of your own has got to be transposed onto 
your medium, a picture of that vision. Otherwise there's no use, no 
excuse, for, basically —you're no different from any other living 
thing, other than an intensity, other than direction of vision.” 

Marin abbreviates nature in the same manner as the Zen Bud- 
dhists. What is more, he uses the same medium—watercolor, and a 
calligraphic line and “splash.” The relation is also strong between 
Zen pantheism and Marin’s exuberant passion for all of nature's 
forms. He finds the same fascination in the pine tree, perhaps because 
of its rugged tree form and its gentle puffs of green. This correspon- 
dence is not irrelevant. It reveals an underlying philosophy which 
otherwise may be difficult to discover in a contemporary. 

Once Marin’s art becomes crystallized, any changes occur within 
a narrow range and are unimportant except, perhaps, to show how 
his stvle bends to suit his subject and his reactions to it. Most 
striking is the conformity of style to the broad plains of New 
Mexico. Sensing the difference between the wide panorama of the 
West, with its distant mountains and wide sky, and the intimate 
and hill-bound glimpses of “New England, the artist expanded his 
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Vision and set it back from the spectator, giving it the sense of dis- 
tance and of light that is Known only in the West 

[he strange use of framing lines or of black space around the 
painting springs from Marin’s attitude towards sight. There must 
be “focusing points” and “spots of arrest.” The artist reorganizes 
nature and objects so that they can exist, alive, in the painting. By 
centralizing his force he controls the vigorous movement of the 
“fighting” elements that make up his picture. In Dance of the San 
Domingo Indians, Marin records the vibration in the atmosphere 
caused by moving, passing figures. In Sun Spots he paints the sky 
with an after-image and registers its effect on the land. 

\ wide variation of themes precludes any expectation of monotony. 
Some examples from an almost inexhaustible range are: the blazing 
Sunset, Casco Bay; the symphonic greys of Storm, Taos Mountain, 
the suggestive tree tops of Spruce with Moss, the crystal purity of 
Deep Sea Trawlers; the grandeur of Red River Country; and the 
explosive vibration of the etching, Woolworth Building (1913). 
In this etching and in those that followed, Marin realized the sharp 
clarity of the bitten line. The strength of his drawing, less visible 
among the washes and colors of the aquarelles, can easily be seen. 

The artist's use of oil, however, is less successful in that he 





EXHIBITED AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
“BROOKLYN BRIDGE,” 1913, EFCHING BY JOHN MARIN 


treats the medium as he does his watercolors. One only has to look 
at the horse in Circus Forms to recognize the transference of a wet 
wash. However, in Pertaining to Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 


Street (1933) and in the recent From Seeing Cape Split (1935) the 


surface and texture of oil are used with far greater skill. 

In these later oils and in the later watercolors there is a move- 
ment towards the human being which coincides with Marin’s turn to 
indoor painting. The pure poetry of Young Man of the Sea (1934) 
shows how seductive Marin’s more remote images can be. 

The exhibition proves that John Marin’s dominant place among 
the masters of watercolor remains undisputed. His etchings are less 
important, although the Woolworth Building of 1913 is undoubtedly 
a masterpiece. The oils make evident that watercolor has been the 
natural vehicle for Marin’s personality. The direct relation that 
watercolor creates between the artist and his work is considerably 
hampered by the slower oil technique. Marin’s present tendency 
towards the oil medium may be a sign of a changing, possibly older, 
personality. If so, we can expect to find new elements, such as are 
foreshadowed in From Seeing Cape Split, in his future paintings. 
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EXHIBITED AT THE FIFTH NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION 


(LEFT) THREE BOWLS (FIRST PRIZE), BY GLEN LUKENS; (RIGHT 


PLATE BY HAROLD RIEGGER, FIGURES BY RUSSELL B. AITKEN 


Svracuse: American Ceramics Today 


By Anna Wetherill Olmsted 


Director Svracuse 


WO exhibitions open the fall season at the Syracuse Museum 

of Fine Arts this month: the Fifth National Ceramic Exhibi- 

tion (the annual Robineau Memorial); and an Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Ceramics, including only the work of liv- 
ing potters, assembled by the Syracuse Museum by official invitation 
from Denmark, Sweden and Finland. 

This latter exhibition will be on view at the Svracuse Museum 
until the middle of November when it will be sent abroad to be 
shown at the Kunstindustrie Museum in Copenhagen in January 
Other showings will follow at the Rohsska Konstlojdmuseet in 
Gothenburg, Sweden—where a Washington's Birthday celebration 
in connection with the exhibition will be arranged by Dr. Gustav 
Munthe, the director; at 
the Swedish National 
Museum in Stockholm; 
and at the Konsthall in 
Helsingfors, Finland. 

A selected group from 
the Fifth National Cera- 
mic Exhibition will also 
be sent by the Syracuse 
Museum to the Worces- 
ter Art Museum, the 
Cleveland Museum of 
Art, the University of 
Pittsburgh, the San Diego 
Art Museum, the San 
Francisco Museum of 
Art, the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum of Art and the Seat- 
tle Art Museum. 

The Jury of Selection 
and Award consisted of 
Richard F. Bach, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Rela- 
tions at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, as Chair- 
man: Professor Arthur 
E. Baggs, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; R. 
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Guy Cowan, Onondaga) «NUDE WITH ALLIGATOR,” THE CENTRAL PORTION OF 
Pottery Company, Syra- VASE AND PLAQUI 


FIFTH NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION 


Vuseum of Fine Arts 


cuse, representing the American Ceramic Society; William M. Milli- 
ken, Director, Cleveland Museum of Art; and Anna W. Olmsted, 
Director, Syracuse Museum of Art. 

For the cause of American ceramics we have tried out, so to speak, 
a five year plan, in Syracuse. Success has crowned our efforts, aided 
and abetted as we have been by the best of good friends. Our annual 
ceramic exhibitions have first received a broad national response; 
and finally, international recognition. Mr. Milliken, speaking for 
the Jury has expressed it: 

“Certainly the effort that the Syracuse Museum has been making 
is one that adds very great honor to its name and one which 
needs and deserves the aid of all of us who are hoping for artistic 
success and the further- 
ance of the fine arts.... 
The Jury was tremen- 
dously impressed by the 
high level of achievement, 
by the variety and qual- 
ity of the pottery, the 
ceramic sculpture and the 
enamels. America has 
never before had so com- 
prehensive a ceramic ex- 
hibition, and both exhibi- 
tions give a most vivid 
statement of what Amer- 
ica is accomplishing to- 
day in the ceramic field.” 

In a later message sent 
to be read at the preview 
in Syracuse, Mr. Bach 
wrote: 

“The National Cera- 
mic Exhibition at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts demonstrates consis- 
tent advance in artistic 
merit and ceramic skill. 
The Fifth Annual Exhi- 
bition reveals a satisfying 
4 WALL FOUNTAIN standard of quality as to 


EXAMPLES OF PAINTED POTTERY BY HENRY VARNUM POOR form, color and under- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE FIFTH NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION 


NORMAN S. FOSTER: “RHINOCEROS,” “CHINESE BRONZE” GLAZI 


standing of material, representative of American ability, and com- 
parable with modern work in Europe 
Phat four cities abroad should invite an exhibition of work by 
American potters and that outstanding American museums should 
gladly codperate by lending exceptional pieces of modern American 
pottery; and that several well known art museums in the east and 
In California should welcome an opportunity to display a collec- 
tion of recent American pottery and ceramic sculpture—these are 
all endorsements that mature skill, patient training and thorough 
knowledge have brought to this important type of art in our country 
“The Jury was unanimous in praising such achievement—espe- 
cially applauding the purpose in these national exhibitions, because 
these exhibitions have rendered signal service in consolidating 
\merican interest In ceramics—thus providing an experiment sta- 
tion where criteria of quality may be established.” 
\dded to the list of prize awards and honorable mentions which 





LENT BY THE WHITNEY MUSEUM TO THE FIFTH NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION 
“BULL,” COLORED POTTERY BY CARL WALTERS, WOODSTOCK 


follows, announcement is made, by his fellow members of the Jury, 
of the special commendation of the work of Professor Baggs, whose 
participation in their deliberations excluded him from eligibility 
for a prize. 

Out of twenty-six states submitting entries, nineteen are repre- 
sented in the catalogue, and it is significant that each year these 
exhibitions become more truly national in scope and in importance. 
Standards, however, grow higher and higher. Quality will never be 
sacrificed to the interest of mere quantity, cheaply achieved. It is 
the earnest desire of the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts to work 
towards an inevitably brilliant future for American ceramists. 

The Danish invitation, the first to be received, was obtained at 
the instigation of Miss Meta Lassen of Los Angeles, who brought 
the Danish Art Exposition to the United States in 1927, and with 
the codperation of the Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen, American Minister 
to Denmark, and Otto Wadsted, Minister of Denmark, in Wash- 
ington. As a nucleus for the special group assembled for Europe, 
prize winning pieces from the series of national exhibitions held in 
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Svracuse have been invited back, and these, together with certain 
loans from American museums, and notably from the beautiful 
collection of the Cleveland Museum-——constitute an exhibition of 
Which the United States may well be proud 


Prizes and Honors 


Prize awards for the Fifth National Ceramic Exhibition at Syra- 
cuse have also been announced 

lhe Stoo prize for ceramic sculpture (offered by the Ferro Enamel 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio): to Paul Bogatay of the Faculty of 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio (winner last vear of the 
ceramic sculpture prize in the Fourth National Exhibition in Syra- 
cuse): for his Javanese Mother and Child 

he first prize for pottery (S100 offered by the Onondaga Pottery 
Company, of Svracuse): to Glen Lukens, head of the Ceramic Art 
Department of the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calitornia, for a group of three pieces 

lhe second prize for pottery ($50 offered by the B. F. Drakenfeld 
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EXHIBITED AT THE FIFTH NATIONAL CERAMIC ENHIBITION 


GROUP OF THREE NAVAJO INDIAN FIGURES BY F. LUIS MORA 
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Company of New York): to Maija Grotell of New York City, fora 
group of five pieces. 

he $25 special prize for enamels: to H. Edward Winter, Art Di- 
rector, Ferro Enamel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, for a green 
enamel punch bowl. 

Honorable mentions for pottery to: 

Dorothea Warren O'Hara of Darien, Connecticut, for a carved 
bowl; Harold E. Riegger of the New York State College of Ceramics, 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y., for a gray and red plate; and 
William E. Soini of Brooklyn, N. Y., for two blue bowls 

Honorable mentions for ceramic sculpture to: 

Waylande Gregory, Metuchin, N. J., for his Sun Bathers and 
Polo Players; Russell Barnett Aitken of Cleveland, Ohio, for his 
Europa and Baby Faun, loaned by the Walker Galleries of New 
York City; and Sorcha Boru, Menlo Park, California, for a group 
of ceramic sculptures. 
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A. ARCHIPENKO: “NUDE TORSO,” A CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
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A Potter's View of American Potters 


By R. Guy Cowan 


American Ceramic Society Member of Jury, National Ceramic Exhibitio 


Yr PONIAIS is the first occasion upon which a col- 
lection of the living art of American ceramics 
has been gathered together in one exhibition 

l-ven to the few of us who have followed carefully 

the work in this medium, it is a revelation of prog- 
ress and achievement. 

\s described elsewhere in this magazine, the ex- 
hibition is a double one. One half is organized for 
the purpose of being shown in the Scandinavian 
countries, the other half to make a tour of Ameri- 
can museums. The section organized to go abroad 
is composed largely of pieces owned by museums 
and collectors. Such works of art are seldom gath- 
ered together and then only for occasions of con- 
siderable importance. Most of these pieces have 
been exhibited and illustrated singly or in groups 
on several other occasions. It is only to be expected, 
therefore, that the foreign section is of a slightly 
higher calibre than the other, and that it will have 
great value in showing to Europe what America 
has accomplished over the past few years. 

[he section to go to the American museums, 
nevertheless, is a rich one; it is a credit to our 
artists and has the additional interest of being com- 
posed largely of works never before exhibited, or 
perhaps only exhibited locally in their place of 
origin. It is, literally, the current work of our 
ceramic artists of today. 

What stands out above all, in reviewing the ex- 
hibition, is the variety of characterization, the 
totally different points of view of the artists, and 


the varied technical means used to secure this FIFTH NATIONAI 


We have a group of ceramic sculptors such as 
Waylande Gregory, Russell Barnett Aitken, Paul Bogatay, Sorcha 
Boru, Carl Walters and Viktor Schreckengost who are second to none 
in the world. No two of these artists have a point of similarity in 
either their outlook on life, the things in which they are interested, 
their technical means of achievement, or the qualities which we can 
admire in their work. 

Wavlande Gregory is probably the most talented sculptor among 
them. He has mastered several different techniques and uses them 
equally well. He is clever, sophisticated, has a deep knowledge of 
construction of anatomy, and knows how to simplify his forms to 
the bare essentials of expression. His Polo Players, his decorative 
heads, and his Sun Bathers are examples of these qualities. In the 








Kansas Madonna he strikes a different and more 
substantial note: it is more American than Euro- 
pean, not at all sophisticated, and fundamentally 
human. 

Russell Barnett Aitken is an outdoor man—he 
is interested primarily in sports. He is a hunter, 
fisherman, aviator, a master of several kinds of 
sports, and he has a quiet chuckling humor which 
shows how much pleasure he gets out of life. His 
self-portrait is a very good likeness and proves 
that he can laugh even at himself. The technique 
which he has developed is particularly adapted to 
his point of view. The low temperature glazes have 
given him a full palette of colors which he uses to 
great advantage. By means of this full rich color 
a decorative quality is added to good sculpture and 
fine characterization. 

Paul Bogatay is quiet and studious. There is 
nothing brilliant in his work, but there is great 
sincerity and an unaffected effort at simple state- 
ment. His decorative figure, Javanese Mother and 
Child, has all the elements of good sculpture. It 
has architectural dignity; it will stay where one 
puts it; it seems to have grown out of the ground 
and to be a part of the earth itself. The earthy 
browns and reds which he uses help in this effect. 

Sorcha Boru is comparatively a newcomer to 
eastern exhibitions. Her sense of humor is delight- 
ful, as evidenced in her small figure, Eve. The por- 
trait figure, Gandhi, is a splendid characterization, 
and the chess set is a rich colorful decoration. This 


CERAMIC EXHIBITION — California woman seems by her work thoroughly 
variety. In this variety of interest and approach PAUL BOGATAY’S 


it is doubtful that any country of Europe could) MOTHER AND 
equal this exhibition. PRIZE CERAMIC 


“JAVANESE _ to enjoy living and the things of life. She is a good 


CHILD,” FIRST — sculptor and has considerable ability in handling 


SCULPTURE — her clays, glazes and colors. From this time on, no 


exhibition of American ceramics can ever be com- 
plete without her participation. 

Carl Walters is well known all over the country. The style and 
character of his work is highly individual. No one else has worked 
so successfully in a similar vein. The idea of taking the form of a 
bull, a duck, or a horse, and naively treating the surface as though 
it were a textile, a tile, or plate, to be painted with an all-over decora- 
tion, has no logical basis, and yet we like it. 

Viktor Schreckengost is primarily a designer, but with this he 
combines the ability of a sculptor and a decided sense of humor. 
The circus group is proof of these qualities. 

here are many others in the ceramic sculpture class whose work 
rates high in both a national and international sense. Alexander 





EXHIBITED AT THE FIFTH NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION 


H. EDWARD WINTER: ENAMEL PUNCH BOWL IN EMERALD 
GREEN, AWARDED THE SPECIAL PRIZE FOR ENAMELS 


WHITE GLAZE CARVED BOWL BY DOROTHEA WARREN O'HARA, 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT; AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION 
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Blazys is splendidly represented in the section to be sent abroad, but 
apparently has no recent work to classify in the Fifth National. The 
same thing ts true of Luis Mora, Alexander Archipenko, and Drexel 
Jacobson 

The negro sculptures of Annie Laurie Crawford are distinctly 
individual in character and technique and are well represented in 
the Fifth National section. Walter Anderson of the Shearwater 
Pottery has a negro group in both the Fifth National and the foreign 
[hese are distinctly American in flavor 


lo one who has viewed the work of these sculptors in ceramics 


section 


it is evident that the medium of ceramics has very decidedly grown 
away from the classification of | believe it has become 
a more important medium for the field of modern small sculpture 


than either marble or bronze. Plastic clay is the natural means ot 


bric-a-brac.’ 


expression for one who wishes to work in three dimensions. When 
through the magic of the fire, this clay is rendered into everlasting 
stone, there can be no medium of higher value for art expression 
I-ven from the traditional viewpoint, ceramic sculpture has again 
become a fine art, as it was at the peak of the Chinese civilization 
and again in the days of the Della Robbias of Florence 

Our potters make progress vear by vear. Glen Lukens is repre- 
sented in both sections of the exhibition by new pieces which quite 
legitimately won first prize. His forms are true examples of fine 
plastic form such as only the master craftsman will produce on the 
potter's wheel. The thick heavy glazes are as rich and luscious in 
both texture and color as ripe fruit 

Maija Grotell, of Finnish birth, has splendid pottery forms, 
boldly decorated in unusual color harmonies. 

Arthur Baggs is represented adequately in both sections of the 
exhibition. As a craftsman he has no equal. The examples of copper 
reds and blue glazes can be compared only with the best examples 
of the Sung pottery of China. 

Edgar Littlefield is a true disciple of Baggs. He has become a fine 
craftsman. If any criticism can be directed at him, it is that he 
reflects too much the character of his teacher and has not vet de- 
veloped sufficient individuality. Henry Varnum Poor, the painter 
known widely for his painted decorations on pottery, is well repre- 


LENT BY THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


POTTERY VASE, “THE SEASONS” BY VICTOR SCHRECKENGOST 
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LENT BY THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


MADONNA AND CHILD.” PLAQUE BY WHITNEY ATCHLEY 


sented. Dorothea Warren O'Hara has a bowl in white which, though 
typical of her carved decoration, is also the best example of her 
work that | have vet seen. 

Our other good potters, whether represented by characteristic 
works or by adventures into new fields, have sent pieces well worth 
owning: LE. de F. Curtis, Marion Fosdick, Mae and Vieve Hamil- 
ton de Causse, Charles Harder, and many others. Also included are: 
Sadie Adams, Irene Aitken, James, Peter and Walter Anderson, 
Alice A. Ayars, H. Bailey, Mary Belle Barlow, Kenneth Bates, Luke 
Beckerman, A. Lee Bennett, Clivia A. Calder, Maryetta Davidson, 
Martha Davis, Emilie Z. Dooner, Mrs. A. R. Dyer, John A. Foster, 
Merle Gage, Rose Gonzales, Georgia Grow, Rowena Hallowell, Prue 
M. Harris, Frank G. Holmes, Richard H. Huebner, Charles B. Jef- 
fery, Roberta Leber, Karl Martz, Vera O. Neff, Chester Nicodemus, 
homas Parker, Katharine Q. Payne, Andrew Pereny, Linn Phelan, 
Helen C. Phillips, Natalie Pyndus, Yetta Rosenberg, William E. 
Ross, Rose de Rossi, Tonita Roybal, Aloys Sacksteder, Herbert H. 
Sanders, Agnes ]. Shedd, Shirley Soderstrom, Edgar H. Strong, 
Emily Swift, James C. Thornton, Leon Volkmar, Howard Whalen, 
Richard H. Williams, Helen Williams, Marion L. Fosdick, Warren 
Gilbertson, Drexel Jacobson, Margaret Steenrod and Leon Volkmar. 

The Syracuse Museum in the development of these annual ex- 
hibitions has included a field of work which, to many laymen, would 
not be considered ceramic. This is the field of enamel on metal. In 
the old sense of the word, ceramics meant only clay-wares. In the 
modern sense, ceramics include many industries of which three 
have very decided art possibilities: namely, clay-wares, enamel on 
metal, and glass. 

There are two main factors which bind these three mediums under 
the general term of ceramics. The first is that they are all products 
of the fire; the second that glaze, glass, and enamel are just different 
names for the same thing. 

The enamels in this show are a brilliant and fascinating ad- 
dition. The exponent of this medium who has set the pace which 
ultimately will attract many artist-craftsmen, is Edward Winter of 
Cleveland. The large decorative murals in enamel show the pos- 
sibilities of a new architectural material. It is a medium which will 
last for centuries without change; there is no limit to the color 
palette; and an infinity of textures wait only for the hand and mind 
of the artist-inventor. The smaller enamels, such as bowls, plaques, 
and boxes, show a number of new techniques, have rich color, and 
well designed decorations. 

Here is evidence of a rich development of American ceramic art. 
It is unquestionably one of our major arts. It can quite possibly 
attain the position of importance which it once held in past civiliza- 
tions, such as the Greek, the Chinese, and the Italian Renaissance. 
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The Late Masterpteces of Renowr 


7\LEVEN paintings at the Durand-Ruel Galleries give an account 

4 of Renoir’s art since 1900. They leave little question about the 
unwavering ability and courage of an artist, who, in his sixties and 
seventies, tormented by rheumatism, worked with stiff fingers and 
arm, and with his brush tied to his wrist. 

Baigneuse, kemme Couchée, although painted in 1903, retains 
the characteristic features of his earlier work and affords an interest- 
ing comparison with the seated bathers of 1913 and 1914. The 1903 
nude has a classical repose and the body is cool and white with a 
gentle play of soft colors over the surface of the curved forms. In 
the later nudes there is more than repose. The figures are solid and 
press weightily towards the ground. The skin tones are rose and 
lavender and beneath the glowing surface is the more important 
flesh. The contours of the low slung bodies are more irregular and 
undulating. Renoir has, in “joyous tones” and “sinuous lines,” 
painted the female body as he wanted—so that it could be felt. The 
figures are treated as still-life with a parallel interest in color, tex- 
ture, and substance. Renoir admittedly desired to eliminate litera- 
ture in his painting, and he succeeded, perhaps not without some 
injury to his art. 

Renoir did not win fame without effort. He was accused of vul- 
garity; and these later paintings are still resisted by those who 
have forgotten Titian and Rubens. It was not in the fragile Vic- 
torian lady and her hand-spanned waist that he found his beauty. 
Vollard quotes him as saying. “I don’t see how artists can paint 
those over-bred females they call society women! Have you ever 
seen a society Woman whose hands were worth painting? A woman’s 
hands are lovely—if they are accustomed to housework.” 

In the landscapes Renoir’s beginnings in impressionism are still 
apparent. He electrifies a simple scene with the light dancing on 
multiple reds, lavenders, greens, and yellows. In the miniature 
Jeune Femme Assitse Décorant une Poterie, painted in 1916, about 
three years before the artist’s death, the same palette is used and the 
painting has the deep glow of an enamel. 

Phis painting and Citron et Tasse, Cagnes, 1912, have an added 
charm of association. For in them the old artist has referred to his 
earliest adventure in painting, when, at thirteen, he became a china 
painter and painted little bouquets on white backgrounds. He came 
back to it in subject, but the broad painting of the little nude and 
the careful treatment of the floral decoration on the cup show how 
unfaltering his hand remained. M. D. 


Victor Petry’s Watercolors in a One Jlan Show 


ATERCOLORS at the Babcock Galleries form Victor Petry 'S 
first one man show. They represent work done during the 
past two vears. Principally landscapes, and a few marines, they are 
painted directly from nature with New York and New England as 
their settings. 
lhe artist uses his brush freely and is unafraid of large blank 
spaces or of broad areas of solid colors. In Cottages — Fire Island 
and Early Morning the generous use of white spaces is less successful 
than in After the Blizzard. In this more composed and firm painting 
he recreates the grey feeling of a stormy day. Most of Mr. Petry’s 
watercolors deal with intimate snatches of landscape, with the sun 
playing on yellow-green grass, on trees, and on white houses and 
barns. But they lack the character that is found in After the Bliz- 
gard and the force of Perkin's Cove Viaine, with its deep blue 
and olive green. Great strides could be made by this artist should 
he continue in the way marked by these two watercolors. M. D. 


James Lechay Hxhibits Street Views 


NOTHER PLACE, in keeping with its policy, presents the work 

of a young artist. This time it is James Lechay of New York. 

Mr. Lechay has had his only training from his brother, Myron 

Lechay of New Orleans, and he still seems to be groping with his 
medium. 

His paintings are mainly street views of New York City. He is 


intrigued by the deep oblique perspective of disappearing streets, 
empty and quiet. In Gray Day, Lower Manhattan, No. 1 the in- 
volved perspective of three streets leading away from the fore- 
ground is confusing, and the buildings are flat and without sub- 
stance. But in Siding there is a completely capable handling of com- 
position and of luminous tones. In addition, a feeling for harmonious 
colors 1s apparent in Street in Kingston and in Parade with Drums. 
A loosening and expansion of the artist's drawing and compositional 
structure would open the way for his more promising attributes. 


M.D. 


Romanticism and Power in MHommer’s Work 


N THE recent paintings of Paul Mommer, at the Midtown Gal- 
leries, there is an individual romanticism of great power. By 
means of sombre, brooding hues and strong lines, he creates an at- 
mosphere which is heavy with foreboding of something about to 





EXHIBITED AT THE DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 
“BAIGNEUSE ASSISE,” OIL PAINTING BY RENOIR (1914) 


happen. This is true even in the flower paintings, but in the land- 
scapes it is intensified either by dramatic suggestion, as in Small 
Town, or by dramatic subject matter, as in Execution in Spain. 

There is a mystery of intrigue in the dark slender figures which 
the artist places in his landscapes. They enable the spectator to 
participate more easily in the mood of the painting. The faces are 
merely blurs of red, orange, or yellow. Like shadows in our memory 
of romances they stir vague images. 

Mr. Mommer has little feeling for the human face and form. In 
his only figure painting, Mother and Daughter, there is an em- 
bryonic incompleteness that is not present in his landscapes and 
flower paintings. The most notable painting is Fishing Harbor, in 
which heavy wet atmosphere and murky light find perfect expres- 
s1on. 

The mood of impending trouble is undoubtedly the consequence 
of certain experiences in the life of Mr. Mommer. These include 
service In the Bavarian army, two years in a British prison camp, 
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and work as a coal passer and fireman on French and English ocean 
liners. He has been in New York since 1922 

The Midtown Galleries are showing concurrently an unusually 
well-chosen group exhibition. In it is one of the most notable of 
contemporary portraits, a painting by Francis Criss. There is a re- 
markably consistent sensitivity in the dull mauve tones, in the face, 
body, and sketched hands 

lhe Dressing Room by Frederic Taubes stands out for its soft 
shadows, its contrasting background in dashing strokes, and its 
composition with two figures. The vibrant intensity and flat pat- 
tern of stained glass are advantageously borrowed by Vincent 
Drennan in Little Church Around the Corner. Doris Rosenthal 
spoils an otherwise commendable painting by getting involved in 
one corner. A landscape by Alfred Kraemer and a watercolor by 


Betty Pierson-Parsons are also included in this group showing of 


=! 


talented young artists M.D 


Courbet, Manet, Degas, Vuillard and Others 
A \ ADMIRABLE selection of twenty paintings by French artists 
A 


of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries opens the season at 
the Paul Reinhardt Galleries. Although the works cover a period ol 
over one hundred vears there has been an attempt, not to present 
an historical development, but merely to offer the public good ex- 
amples by outstanding artists 

Gustave Courbet’s cool forest scene, View of Ornans and Eva 
Gonzales’ autumnal La Lecture dans la Forét are set apart by their 
comfortable realism. The latter painting, from the collection ot 
I:douard Manet, is particularly interesting because it represents 
an artist scarcely known in the United States. She was pupil and 
mistress of Manet and this painting was done in her master’s studio 
and under his supervision. It is a coincidence that another and less 
important example of her work has recently been put on display 
at the Metropolitan Museum. La Lecture dans la Forét shows not 
only the influence of Manet but also of her contemporary, Courbet 

Degas is represented by a large pastel, Exercise de Danse, rendered 
in pale grey and yellow-brown. Redon’s pastel, Carnations, has its 
usual charm of color and, in addition, a subtle play of nuances on 
the scarcely painted background. There is a portrait of M. Louts 
Pascal by Toulouse-Lautrec, a head of a young girl with a rose in 
her hair by Renoir, and a painting, Backstage at the Paris Opera, 
by Forain, in which the artist's derisive humor is masterfully ex- 
pressed. 

Some of the later movements of the early twentieth century are 
manifested in the “intimism” of Vuillard’s Le Dejeuner and Bon- 
nard’s watercolor and gouache The Black Cat, notable for its soft 
colors. Picasso’s early style is exhibited in The Woman with a Cape, 
painted in broad bluegreen strokes. Brittany Landscape shows 


é Hiisvave 


EXHIBITED AT THE PAUL REINHARDT GALLERIES 
“LE DEJEUNER,” AN IMPORTANT OIL BY VUILLARD (1902) 
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EXHIBITED AT THE HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
LANDSCAPE BY CEZANNE: “LA MAISON RUSTIOUE” (CIRCA 1880) 


Roger de la Fresnave just before he turned to cubism. There are 
also characteristic examples by Modighani (The Blue Dress), 
Utrillo, and Marie Laurencin. 

\ recent landscape by Vlaminck again demonstrates his ability 
to use the texture of oil and to integrate it with color and subject 
matter. Derain’s tendency away from color and towards the classi- 
cism of eighteenth century French landscape artists is realized in a 
small painting executed this vear 

The startling Portrait of Maria Lani by Soutine, a landscape by 
Gromaire, and an unusual snow scene in watercolor by Segonzac 
complete the exhibition, which compactly displays the independence 
and amazing variety of technique and subjects that were registered 
during little more than a century. M. D. 


A Fine Cezanne and Stix Epstein Watercolors 


N THE large main gallery of the Howard Young Galleries hang 

a fine Cézanne landscape and six brilliantly colored watercolors 
by Epstein. The delicate greens, blues and greys of the Cézanne are 
made to seem even more fragile when placed near the rose madders, 
golden vellows, purples, fuchsia shades and greens of the Epstein 
flowers and landscapes. 

Vividly red and yellow roses, dark red flowers with green leaves, 
dark trees on sunny ground, wood land with sunlight filtering 
through and bright red flowers on a blue and fuchsia colored ground 
make up the six works by Epstein. They are bold and strong, well 
placed on their papers and treated with the loose free strokes of an 
artist who need not worry about the difficulties of drawing. 

The Cezanne canvas is typical of his southern landscapes; the 
white of the cottage gleams through the curved branches and tree 
trunks which form a striking pattern across the foreground of the 
painting. A. B. 


Modern Aquatints, Coptes of Old Prints 


A SERIES of colored aquatint views of Old New York are being 
va shown at the Ackermann Galleries. They are by a contem- 
porary French craftsman, R. Varin and are copies of rare old prints 
by Hill, Havell, Bennett, Currier & Ives, and others. One aquatint, 
Wall Street in 1820, is a copy of a painting owned by Mrs. Cooper 
Hewitt. In all there are seventeen views, signed, and limited to 
twenty-five copies. 

The snow scene, Wall Street in 1834, has a pleasant delicacy of 
color and line. Prancing horses lead sleighs across the foreground 
and old Wall Street runs directly into the picture, converging sharp- 
ly at the center. It is a copy of a lithograph published by Maverick 
and signed H. R. (Hugh Reinagle). 

The artist worked from black and white photographs and color 
notations. He has been amazingly successful in closely approximat- 
ing the line and texture of the originals. The color, however, shows 
less fragility, more intensity and variation than that of the originals. 
The merit of these lithographs lies in their decorative nature. — M. D. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Brooklyn: Four Centuries of Print Portraits 


N EXHIBITION entitled “Four Centuries of Portraiture in 
/ \ Prints’ opened in the Print Gallery of the Brooklyn Museum 
on October 10 and will be on display until December 6. The prints 
chronologically arranged, include portraits of kings, queens, states- 
men, Writers, artists, and others, covering a period from circa 1490 
to circa 1925. Among the artists whose work is shown are: G. 
Bellows, Cézanne, Daumier, Degas, Durer, Gauguin, H. Goltzius, 
Ingres, Manet, Matisse, Nanteuil, Picasso, Rembrandt, Rodin, 
Rouault, Toulouse-Lautrec, A. Van Dyck, Van Gogh, |. Van 
\Meckenem, Whistler, and others. 

Before the middle of the nineteenth century, portraits in prints, 
especially of prominent persons, were made for a large circulation, 
just as photographs are today. After 1850, when the art of photog- 
raphy was perfected, portrait prints rapidly declined in popularity 
and print manufacturers were practically ruined. Other artists 
then took up the making of portrait prints in the impressionistic 
stvle of the period. Classic physical likenesses were abandoned 
for analytical, emotional portraits which have endured to the 
present time. [he two styles of prints—classic and impressionistic, 
are Well shown in the exhibit, as well as several examples of early 
portrait photography. 

In addition to the prints, portrait sculpture by Daumier, La- 
chaise, Rudolf Belling, Picasso and Despiau has been installed in the 
Print Gallery to illustrate the work in this medium of artists cele- 
brated as print makers. 


Toronto: A Collection of Soviet Art 


N VIEW through the month of October, at the Art Gallery of 
( Toronto, is an exhibition of Soviet art. This collection was 
brought to the United States two vears ago by Dr. Christian 
Brinton, whose admirers have called him the “high priest of 
Russian art in America.” The undertaking was sponsored by the 
\merican Russian Institute, of which he is the vice-chairman, and 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, where the collection was first 
shown. Co-operation was also given by the College Art Associa- 
tion Which has been circulating the show in outstanding galleries 
of the United States ever since 
lhe collection is the product of the Russian revolution and of 
voung artists trained under the Soviet Union. These painters are 
early all under forty vears of age and for the most part have 
urned their backs upon the Paris-bred school of modernists. The 
painters of icons and portraits and landscapes of the old régime 
lave been swept aside in a great flood of enthusiasm for the new Re- 
public. Dr. Brinton says the aim of art in Russia “has been away 
rom emphasis upon the individual viewpoint and quite frankly 
in the direction of an organic, socially integrated expression.” The 
revolutionary period of rahid poster propaganda has been left 
behind. Any propaganda there is in this show 1s a healthy, youthful 
enthusiasm for modern Russia and its future. The kaleidoscope 
of Russian life reveals itself in colors as brilliant and variegated 
as the Slavic temperament. The optimism of a young and forward- 
looking state is reflected here in the work of some thirty painter: 
and over fifty graphic artists. 





Albany: French Master Impressionists 


i i WENTY-FOUR paintings by the French Impressionist mas- 
ters, lent by Durand-Ruel, Inc., are being shown in the main 
gallery of the Albany Institute of History and Art for the month 
of October. There are works by Monet, Degas, Morisot, Pissarro, 
Guillaumin, Sisley and Renoir. The exhibition is especially in- 
teresting to the student of art as both earlier and later works of 
all the artists are hung in chronological order, showing their 
transition period from the Barbizon School. In the adjoining 
gallery is a group of paintings by artists of the Barbizon School, 
selected by the permanent collection of the Institute. 

Other special exhibitions for the month include twelve paintings 
by Dorothy Varian, of the Woodstock group of painters, and an 
exhibition of photographs by Konrad Cramer, also of Woodstock. 
In the Print Gallery of the Institute are fifty “Views of Old 


\lbany,” lent by Mr. Ledyard Cogswell, Jr., from his private 
collection. Among them are the original watercolors by James 
lights, which the artist presented to his friend and patron, Benson 
J. Lossing in 1856, and which Mr. Cogswell purchased from the 
Lossing estate about twenty years ago. 


Piqua: A Beechey for the Flesh Collection 


. HE famous portrait of John Shelley and his sister by Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey, R.A., has just been acquired by Mr. L. M. Flesh 
of Piqua, from the John Levy Galleries of New York. The Levy 
Galleries recently acquired the painting from Dr. Charles E. Shelley, 
the grandson of the John Shelley of this portrait. In a book by 
Dawson Turner, Sepulchral Reminiscences, published in 1848, the 





ACQUIRED BY MR. L. M. FLESH FROM THE JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R. Av: “THE SHELLEY CHILDREN’ 


author quotes Sir William Beechey to the effect that the artist con- 
sidered the present portrait as the best of his works. 

In a volume by William Roberts, Sir William Beechey, R.A., the 
above quotation is referred to on page 215. Mr. Roberts makes this 
further comment, “One of the most delightful of Beechey’s early 
pictures of children is the property of Dr. Charles Shelley of Hert- 
ford, by whose permission it is reproduced in this book . . . [opposite 
page 218].... 

his new accession to the famous Flesh Collection will form a 
pendant to the Gainsborough portrait of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan’s son Tom, also acquired by Mr. Flesh through the Levy Gal- 
leries a few months ago, the latter having purchased this painting 
directly from the present Lord Sheridan. 


Detroit: Twentieth Century Arts Week 


T HIS week an event of outstanding importance is taking place 
in Detroit. Well known men and women in various fields of 
artistic achievement are at the Detroit Institute of Arts for five days 
of lectures, programs and exhibitions from October 21 through 
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October 25. Their purpose 


to show that art is not simply a matter 
of oils and canvas but a factor of every phase of daily living 
I wentieth Century Arts Week,” deals 


with painting, sculpture, literature, photog righe music, the dance 


[his ambitious project 


and industrial art. It is the first time there has been such a concen- 
trated eflort to make sense for the confused layman out of the 
puzzling him conscious of 


oe 
nble called “modern art.” and to make 


the “functional” or practical expressions of this art which are all 
about him 
» these days are being given by the following: L:. M 

The Social Spirit Behind the Arts of the Twentieth 
Daniel Catton Rich, Associate Curator of Painting and 
Sculpture at the Art Institute of Chicago, on “What is Modern 
Arte’; Eugene Schoen on interior architecture and decoration; 
Margaret Bourke-White on photography; William Lescaze on “Res- 
idential Architecture’; and Walter Dorwin Teague, the New York 
industrial designer, on “Machine Art 

he collection of Van Gogh paintings which attracted so much 
attention in New York last winter has been exhibited throughout 
this week at the Art Institute, as well collection of modern 
textiles arranged by Adele Coulin Weiber, curator of textiles. Other 
exhibitions in connection with this event are a display of Steuben 
glass, and modern sculpture, painting and prints from the Institute's 
collection and from private collections. In this program, the Art 
Institute is fulfilling its purpose not only as a storehouse for the 
art of the past, but a clearing house for creative art today. 


lectures durin 
Benson on 
Century 


Montclair: Chinese Ceramics and Paintings 
N exhibition of old Chinese ceramics and paintings, and a con- 
current exhibition of etchings and lithographs by James A. 
McNeil Whistler are on view at the Montclair Art Museum until 
November 2. The Chinese exhibits have been assembled from 
private collections in Montclair, and the group of etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler is from the Lessing ]. Rosenwald Collection, 
circuited by the College Art Association. 

he Chinese exhibition contains many fine pieces not only from 
the great Ming period but from the Tang and Sung periods of a 
much earlier date. Examples are a small ritual vessel delicately 
enameled the Imperial vellow; and a miniature teacup and saucer, 
burial pieces of the Tang period. 

There are several splendid examples of the large porcelains of the 
Ming and K’ang Elsi periods, the most dominant being two large 
temple dragons of three-colored porcelain with separate porcelain 
pedestals. The dragons are dated A.D. 1600, during the reign of 
Emperor Wan Li. Also of three-colored porcelain are four matched 
sets of K’ang Hsi floor vases. Ceramics from the later period of 
Chien Lung include an ornate bowl, and a vase in the baroque 
stvle of that day. 

The most delicate porcelains are those from the Sung Dynasty. 
Two exquisite bowls with their fine underglaze etching show the 
quality and superior workmanship of that period. The crackle ware 
of both the Ming and Sung periods is represented, the latter by a 
pair of unusual green four-sided vases, and there are five rare 
examples of monochrome ware. Two of these are “oxblood”’ pieces 
from the Ming period, and three are of K’ang Hsi “peachbloom.” 

The paintings in the collection comprise several landscapes and 
a few figure portraits. The earliest is the Flowers and Birds by Wu 
Yuan Shan, from the thirteenth century. Another very early paint- 
ing is the Snow Scene, the exact date of which 1s not known. 

The showing of Whistler prints is unusually comprehensive. The 
early etchings of the Netherlands, the Thames and the Venice sets 
are well represented, showing marked changes in the artist’s ap- 
proach and a variety of subject matter. In addition to the land- 
scapes, there are many of Whistler's delicate figure and portrait 
etchings including the Annie Haden, considered by the artist as 
one of his best works in that medium. 


Toledo: Early American Political Caricature 


HE current exhibition at the Toledo Museum of Art is made 
up of early American political caricatures, shown for the first 
time outside of Philadelphia. They have been loaned by the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, founded in 1731 by Benjamin Franklin 
and a group of his friends, and probably the oldest lending library 
in the world. 
The caricatures, appropriately shown during the campaign per- 
iod, date from 1747 to 1872. They present homely humor, vigorous 
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LENT BY THE LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA TO THE TOLEDO MUSEUM 
CARICATURE ON THE RESIGNATION OF JACKSON'S CABINET 


satire, and strong political opinion. The earliest of the cartoons ts 
The Waggoner and Hercules, attributed to Benjamin Franklin be- 
cause It appeared in 1747 on the inside cover of the pamphlet, Plain 
Truth, which he wrote as a plea for Pennsylvanians to prepare to 
defend themselves. This engraving was the first printed in America 
to symbolize a political situation. Magna Britannia; her Colonies 
Reduc'd is a famous cartoon which appeared in early Revolutionary 
days. A second prophetic warning by Franklin, it was addressed to 
I:ngland where the cartoon was first published. It shows Britannia 
sliding off the world with her limbs severed, her ships for sale, and 
her shield and lance useless. 

A most interesting relic in the collection is a fragment of the 
Stamp Act paper. Closely related to it is the original and best car- 
toon published when the act was repealed. This was put up 1 
Philadelphia at the Coffee House the day the news of the Repeal 
arrived. 

Presidents Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson were the sub- 
jects of many caricatures, some of which are shown at the Museum. 
The Providential Detection is a bitter, clearly drawn cartoon cir- 
culated during Jefferson's campaign in 1800. It shows him kneeling 
before an altar on which burns a fire into which have been thrown 
the writings of Rousseau, Voltaire, and others, and into which Jef- 
ferson is about to put the Constitution, when it is rescued by the 
American Eagle. . 

Commercial lithography, established about 1822, brought a tre- 
mendous increase in cartoons. A New Map of the United States, 
thought to have been the first lithographed cartoon in this country, 
depicts an alligator (the Jacksonian democracy of the West), and 
a tortoise (the Eastern Whig party of Adams), roped tail to tail and 
lving across the map. 

Many of the caricatures deride the efforts of Jackson to destroy 
the United States Bank. Rats Leaving a Falling House satirizes the 
resignation of Jackson’s cabinet after the Peggy Eaton scandal. 

Also included are Civil War cartoons, among them the work of 
Adalbert J. Volck, a cartoonist for the South. There are several 
anonymous caricatures of Lincoln, and at the end of the war came 
Emancipation, showing him with the proclamation in his hand, 
people kneeling around him. and above his head ‘‘Freedom for all, 
both black and white.” 
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ee days, October 26 to November 3, will be occupied at 
4 Christie's with the dispersal of what remains of the late Mr 
(. Il. T. Hawkins’ remarkable collection. For the last twenty-five 
vears of his life, Mr. Hlawkins is said to have spent £10,000 a year 
buying treasures wholesale. When he died, his residence was a store- 
house filled with snuffboxes, china, miniatures, pictures, books, 
jewelry and other objects in untold numbers: and scores of un- 
opened boxes and cases, the contents of which had never been ex- 
amined. A snuffbox, found in a washstand drawer, realized £1,900 
at the first sale from this collection. 





\t the sale just referred to, which made auction history in 1904, 
the major portion of the Hawkins collection produced a total of 
over £184,000 1n sixteen days at Christie’s. A six-day sale the fol- 
lowing vear netted £31,500; a one-day sale in 1906 £7,000; and a 
five-day sale of his Japanese art objects in 1920 made £11,934. 

Included in these earlier sales were a snuffbox by Hainlin which 
made £6,400, still the auction record for a snuffbox; and a Holbein 
miniature, then catalogued as of Frances Howard, which went for 
£2,750. The latter reappeared last year at the Pierpont Morgan sale, 
as the portrait of Mrs. Pemberton, where it realized 5,900 guineas. 

lhe death of Mrs. Hawkins now brings to Christie’s the final 
portion of this gigantic collection, some four thousand items. Pictures 
and drawings will be sold for two days. Though many are not 
Important, the group includes a fine portrait of a lady by Francis 
Cotes; a characteristic flower-piece by Fantin-Latour; a lovely 
woods landscape by Gainsborough, and a river scene by Jan van 
Goyen, signed and dated 1043. Some forty Birket Foster water- 
colors and fifty Rowlandsons are also included. Miniatures and 
enamels, of which there are about two hundred and fifty, include 
the work of Cosway, Engleheart and Plimer. The rest of the col- 
lection consists of nearly a thousand items of jewels and jewelry, 
old English silver plate, and other miscellaneous objects. 


.. ENDID exhibition of the finest canvases of Braque, 
Fa Matisse and Picasso is now current at the new Rosenberg and 
Helft Galleries. There has never been a better showing in London 
of these three artists, and great judgment has been used in limiting 
the number of canvases, and in selecting them according to their 
quality. There are only a few examples of each, but all the paint- 
Ings are masterpieces. La Partition de Musique by Braque, La 
Fenétre by Matisse and Tranche de Melon by Picasso reveal the 
high quality of this exhibition. 


“ill Lefevre Galleries are holding an unusually fine exhibition 
of the work of Eugene Boudin, who is not represented in the 
nineteenth century French exhibition at the New Burlington Gal- 
leries. Seeing this really fine group of Boudin’s paintings, one 
wonders why he has never been considered in the class of such 
painters as Claude and Corot. For, when examined closely, his 
little seaside landscapes for which he is chiefly known, turn out to 
be full of firm strength, underneath the highly individual and well- 
used delicate color. [le completely understood the purpose of im- 
pressionist painting. ( most interesting large canvas in this show 
is his Meuse a Dordrecht, a view of ships and the sea, in which the 
space and whole design have the inevitability of great painting. 
With the Boudins, there are a few other fine nineteenth century 
canvases. Cézanne’s portrait of his wife is beautifully painted, and 
to anyone not already convinced of his genius, it is unusually acces- 
sible and convincing. His i: glise de Village is also included. This ts a 
very late and unfinished work. Yet even with the large bare spaces, 
it makes a magnificent and complete decoration. There are as well 
two good Courbets, two Renoirs, two Gauguins and a remarkable 
Seurat, Pavsan Assis dans un Pre. 


A GENUINE loss to the world of art is Mr. Hugh Blaker, the 
art connoisseur and collector, who died recently. He was a 
vital personality and he will be greatly missed. He had a true 
passion for great and fine art, and possessed rare instinct and in- 
tuition as a collector. Instead of studying the surface of a painting, 
he always relied upon the spirit it conveyed to him. Catholic in his 
tastes, he not only loved the old masters, but was unusually percep- 
tive about modern art. He it was who first acclaimed Cézanne in 
England, and, with perseverance in the face of opposition, achieved 
a loan exhibition of a private collection of that painter’s work at 
the Tate Gallery. He was at once time curator of the Holbourne 
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{UCTION SALE IN PARIS 
FILATRIAU COLLECTION 
CHINESE OBJECTS OF ART 


CERAMICS, WOOD CARVINGS, LACQUERS, IVORIES 
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NOVEMBER 9 and 10, 1936 
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fuctioneer: Me ETIENNE ADER. 

6 rue Favart, Paris 
Expert: Mr. A. PORTIER, 24 rue Chauchat, Paris 
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artist, and there 1s a drawing by him in the Luxembourg 


Museum at Bath. He was also, although unknown, a talented 


/ 
4 


4 
figures, olten suggesting the influence of Picasso, is combined with 


\ llll: Zwemmer Gallery Mr. Meninsky is exhibiting water- 


colors, both figure studies and landscapes. The weight of his 


light, delicate drawing, not unsuccessfully. But the landscapes are 
more interesting. Garden in Spain has rich harmonious color, and is 
fine in its general effect 


TT lll: Victoria ‘and Albert Museum has recently acquired one of 
the rarest and most lovely of Chelsea china figures, the gift of 
Signora A. Cardinale-lopham. The figure is of a nurse, in six- 
teenth century costume, with a child in her lap. It 1s white, with a 
little color on the cheeks, and in the flowers on her dress. The shoes 
are black and the base of patterned gold. 

[his figure is possibly a copy of a model which is identical and 
from which figures were made in France, near Fontainebleau. The 
maker Was an anonymous modeler 1n Chelsea. 


THE ART NEWS OF PARIS 


I) R. M. F. GYSIN, who has recently finished the absorbing task 
of acting as secretary to the fourteenth International Con- 
gress of History of Art, has organized, in the Historic Museum of 
Basle, of which he is curator, an intensely interesting little exhibi- 
tion of rare goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ art. From Basilius Amer- 
bach (1534-1591), famous Maecenas of Basle, whose face is pre- 
served for us in Holbein’s portrait, comes the better part of this 
collection. Some of the silver pieces bear known names such as 
Jorg Schongauer (1435-1494), brother of Martin Schongauer; 
Balthazar Angebroth (1507-1544); Jacob Hoffmann (1543-1572) 
lhe exhibition shows that these artists were far more apt to use 
ingenuity in handling models already in existence than to show 
creative inventiveness of their own. The same models serve again 
and again through the centuries. Sometimes models were taken 
from drawings; and some of these, also exhibited, are signed by 
Holbein. Dr. Gysin has shown taste and scholarship in arranging 
this instructive and beautiful exhibition. 





N important exhibition of paintings and prints by Rembrandt 
4 is now current at the Fine Arts Museum in Moscow. Thirty- 
five oils have been brought together, of which twenty-three belong 
to the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, six are the property of 
the Moscow Museum, and six lent by the Louvre. Among them 
are: [he Portrait of the Artist; The Good Samaritan; The Portrait 
of Suzanne Stoffels, Rembrandt's second wite; as well as studies for 
the bathers in the painting, Suzanne and the Elders; and the famous 
Return of the Prodigal Son, from the Hermitage Museum. Besides 
the oils, there are five drawings and about two hundred prints and 
etchings. 


| ee a long time art critics and those concerned for the monu- 
ments of France have been urging that the Chateau of Taras- 
con be made available to the public. This chateau, which housed 
the court of King René, poet, painter and musician, had been 
neglected and butchers had even installed their shops in parts of 
it. At one time there was talk of turning it into a prison. It has, 
however, been rescued from this fate, and is now open to the public. 


ROTHER FRANCIS MES, a Dutch painter, has recently 

exhibited paintings, drawings and woodcuts at the Galerie 
Zak. Monastic life has caused this painter to depict religious themes. 
His work is mystical, and his color in the paintings often naive and 
sharp. The wash drawings are more skillful. 

The quality of his woodcuts, however, is very different. In this 
medium he achieves a religious art which is grave and without affec- 
tation. His blacks are extremely fine. The woodcuts are without 
question his best work. 


IERRE CHATELET died recently in Avignon at the age of 
sixty-one. This painter passed the better part of his life in 
Avignon, where he was formerly teacher of mathematics at the 
Lycée. His best work consists of flower paintings, both oils and 
watercolors, and many fine paintings and studies of cats. He was 
particularly fond of cats, and skillful in portraying them. 
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ENGLISH 
PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


The most distinguished concep- 
tion of the modern home will 
find gratification in the Farmer 
collection—superb examples of 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury English pieces, illustrative 
of the furniture-craft of the 
master cabinet-makers who 
flourished in those eras. An ex- 
tensive variety of objects of art 
to complement the furniture is | 
also to be found. | 


ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 
CHINESE ANTIQUES AND ART 
LAMPS AND SHADES 


“a 


16 East 56th Street 
New Pork 











Antiques 


of Distinction 


Furniture, Tapestries 


OLD MASTERS 


Kunsthaus 


MALMEDE 
COLOGNE/ Rh. 


33 Sachsenhausen 








JULIUS LOWY 


LINC. ]} 


High Grade 
Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING-—-REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 





BELLINI 


Paintings & Works of Art 


LUNGARNO SODERINI 3 
FLORENCE, ITALY 





New Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 18) 


Hans Boehler’s Colorful Paintings 


A COLOR orgy, difficult to assimilate at one glance, is experi- 
enced in the paintings of the Viennese artist, Hans Boehler, 
at the Artists’ Gallery. Mr. Boehler is chiefly occupied with color. 
He constructs his figures with patches of high-keyed colors. In the 
two paintings of anemones, executed in 1927 and 1928, Boehler 
uses black. This makes it possible for the spectator to center his 
attention on the painting; it ameliorates the dazzling effect of the 
colors. 

After these paintings he renounced black and shifted to the use 
of smaller color patches. In such paintings as Nude in Forest and 
Reclining Nude the result is hectic and the patch-work bodies un- 
comfortably dazzling. But in Puerta Toledo, Madrid, a landscape, 
and in Bridge, the tones are softened and the simple juxtaposition of 
blue-lavender and rose-lavender achieves both a cubic organization 
and a satisfying decoration. 

In 1910, after working with the Kunstschau under Professor 
Joseph Hoffman and Gustav Klint, Mr. Boehler made a trip to the 
Orient. In Peking he studied drawing, and on his return the follow- 
ing year his Chinese drawings were acclaimed in Austria and Ger- 
many. There are, however, no surviving features of this study in 
the present exhibition: his paintings of the last decade, and his 
later drawings, which have a nervous, reworked line. M. D. 


Seen Here and There in the Galleries 


INK horses prance ecstatically over nearly all of the dozen or 

more canvases by Lawrence H. Lebduska now being shown at 
Contemporary Arts. Both in facial expression and bodily attitude 
they are endowed with extraordinary powers, and suggest the ar- 
tist’s truly poetic approach to his subject. Their cavortings are 
fantastic, but they themselves are painted in a manner so direct 
and. natural as to make them seem entirely credible and familiar 
creatures. Lebduska’s color is fresh and clear, and when he sub- 
dues his lively animals to the dull task of plowing a furrow as he 
does in Farm Team, his landscape has the quality of spring-like 
green Which is altogether delightful. The vivid color and innocence 
of vision combine to give this group of pictures the feeling of folk 
art. Central Park is particularly spontaneous in treatment, as is 
Polo, in which the horses and the artist give themselves free rein. 


: a 


A THE Ferargil Galleries this week Mildred Burrage is showing 
her watercolors and paintings on gesso of Guatemala. Many 
of them are still-lifes in brilliant color and interesting design. Mar- 
ket Crowd and Old Indian Woman show the artist’s feeling for 
people. All are outstandingly the State-of-Maine girl’s expression 
of her delight in tropical life. Papaya, melons and pineapples are 
painted with deft precision and evident relish for the subject matter. 
The contrast between Bermuda and Vermont is interestingly 
delineated in two groups in the same gallery by Catherine Van 
Cortlandt. She has seized upon the rural quality common to these 
widely different regions, and presented them in the same idiom. 


a ds 


T THE Morton Galleries is a group of watercolors by Harold 
A Herman. These are cheerful little pictures whose splashes of 
blue water and small boats give the feeling that the artist is enjoy- 
ing his holiday. There is a soft brooding quality in Late Fall 
Hawthorne, and particularly well painted is a picture called Snow 
Storm on the Harlem. \t is subdued in color and the artist seems 
to have been concerned chiefly with the matter of beautiful and 
fleeting light in a flurry of snow. 

Humorous sculpture by Amanda Schwab is exhibited in another 
room. The artist possesses an amusing slant on domestic animals 
which transforms them into ghoulish little figures without losing 
their original identity. eS 

ORTRAITS by members of the Carnegie Hall Gallery are on 
P view this month at Carnegie Hall, and represent considerable 
variety in a fairly conservative group of painters. Josephine M. 
Lewis shows several portraits of children which are soundly and 
sincerely painted. J. Campbell Phillips and Constance Curtis and a 


dozen or so others are well represented. ; 
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FULFILLMENT 


THE ART NEWS ALONE 
FILLS EVERY READING NEED 
OF THE FINE ART DEVOTEE 
e Authentic, dependa- 
AUTHORI ble information pre- 


sented without bias . .. for 35 years the 
virtual handbook of connoisseurs every- 
where. 


“TIMELINESS Ts, sety_co 


THIS WEEK—while 
it is still news... full cognizance of con- 


temporary art as well as of the great 
works of the past. 


“COMPLETENESS = 4°\"*s2*: 


and abroad ... every phase of world 
activity thoroughly reviewed. 
Weekly calendar of 


"REFERENCE oon) oreo 


auction prices here and abroad .. . 
The Forum of Decorative Arts, a famous 
weekly feature forming a priceless cata- 


logue of fine period furniture and ob- 
jets d'art. 





ALL the news 


*READABILI Succinct, vivid 
style . . . copious, 
large-sized reproductions . . . conve- 


nience in handling, orderliness in ar- 


rangement. 
*VARIET A diversity of content, 
valuable and enjoyable 
to everyone interested in the fine arts 


—vitally or slightly—connoisseur or dil- 
ettante. 


THE ISSUE IN YOUR HANDS 


is The Art News in its new, improved 


format, designed especially to meet 
modern demands for compactness, con- 
venience, beauty. It is one of the initial 
issues of a new season brimming with 
promise of unusual fruitfulness and bril- 


liance. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A SUBSCRIBER 


we ask you to examine this issue thor- 
oughly. Consider what regular Art News 
readers receive every Saturday in this 
broad living panorama of the world of 
art. Gauge its value to you, personally, 
throughout the significant season just 
ahead. Your check for the modest amount 
below, mailed TODAY, will assure you of 
the next issue and a whole year of The 
Art News ... the perfect fine arts pub- 
lication. The Art News, 136 East 57th 
Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


$7.00 per year in the United States; 
$8.00 elsewhere; single copy 25c. 
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MME. PAUL GUILLAUME 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 
of the XIX and XX Centuries 


OPEN DAILY FROM 10 A. M. TO 6 P. M. 


PARIS: 1 Avenue du Marechal Maunoury 


Telephone: Trocadero 54-28 


HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK LONDON 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 35 OLD BOND ST. 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PAINTINGS PORCELAINS 
TAPESTRIES OBJETS d@ART 


PARIS 








|Uscosscsscnsacccacccscccccccccccccsccscssscsesscssccecel 








MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERY 


MODERN PAINTING 


61 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 











THE ART NEWS 


COMING AUCTIONS 





Kighteenth and Nineteenth Century Paintings 
p AIN TINGS of the French, English and American eighteenth 


and nineteenth century schools, together with some works by 
early German, Dutch and Flemish artists, comprising property of 
Mrs. Loomis C. Johnson of Chatham, Massachusetts, Mrs. Emma 
C. Leininger of Brooklywn, N. Y., the estate of the late Julius G 
KKugelman and other owners, will be dispersed at public sale at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries the evening of Oc- 
tober 28, following exhibition from October 24 
Outstanding among the early European paintings Is a portrait of 
lndreas Retdmobhr, a panel of about the vear 1520, attributed to the 
German school of Hans Holbein the Younger. This vigorous likeness 
of the subject as a bearded man of fifty-five was shown at the Exhibi- 
tion of l:arly German Art held at the Burlington Club in 1906 





JOHNSON SALE? AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


“PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST” BY FERDINAND BOL, DATED 1648 


Other early works are a self-portrait of Ferdinand Bol, Dutch seven- 
teenth century artist; a portrait, Rembrandt's Son, Titus, attributed 
to the school of Rembrandt; and Portrait of a Lady, said to be 
Mary, Queen of Scots, a panel by Frans Pourbus the Elder, Flemish 
sixteenth century artist. 

Notable among the French nineteenth century school are: a can- 
vas by William Adolphe Bouguereau entitled 7 he Sisters, depicting 
two barefooted little girls in a wooded landscape; Jeune Paysanne, 
a portrait of a peasant girl by Thomas Couture; and Portrait of a 
Girl by Jean Jacques Henner, recorded as having been purchased 
from the artist. 

British work, ranging from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century, includes an interesting historical canvas by Dean Wolsten- 
holme the Younger, nineteenth century artist, entitled Elizabeth 
Escorted from Hatfield House to Enfield Chase to Hunt the Hart, 
1550, as Well as portraits by Harlow, Reynolds, Beach, Kneller and 
Lely and a number of landscapes, marines and sporting subjects. 

The American school is represented by Walter Gay, William 
Merritt Chase, Ralph Blakelock, Childe Hassam and other artists, 
including J. Francis Murphy, with a series of fourteen landscapes in 
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CANTOR SALI RAINS GALLERIES 


QUEEN ANNE WALNUT SECRETARY-BOOKCASI 


pencil, and John Singer Sargent, with a self-portrait in pencil, be- 
lieved to be the only self-portrait of Sargent now remaining in 
private hands and the only one in America 


Cantor Collection of Furniture and Silver 


QURNITURE, silver and Sheffield plate, comprising property 
of Mr. Eddie Cantor, from his residences in New York City 

and Great Neck, Long Island, will be offered at public auction at 
the Rains Galleries on the afternoons of October 28, 29, 30 and 31, 
following exhibition from October 24 

Preeminent among the French pieces is a meticulously inlaid 
kingwood marqueterie escritoire with ormolu mounts; while other 
notable examples of French furniture are: a magnificently uphol- 
stered Louis NV carved and gilt love seat; a satinwood, painted and 
lecorated commode with marble top; and a kingwood bombe com- 
naicde of the Louis NV period 

English pieces include: a Chippendale carved mahogany pedestal 
fesk and an unusual Sheraton mahogany love seat, both circa 1820; 
and a walnut secretary bookcase of the Queen Anne period. 

here is fine Georgian Sheffield plate, and George II, [11 and I\ 
silver, by such artisans as Ebenezer Coker, Robert Garrard, Samuel 
Wood, Henry Chawner and the Batemans. These Sheffield and silver 
articles consist of platters, tureens, breakfast dishes, ladles, gravy 
boats, urns, wine coolers and several flatware sets. The rugs include 
Kerman, Tabriz, Serrebend, Hamadan and several fine silk Keshens. 


Armstrong Collection of Currier e Ives 


\ COLLECTION of early American lithographs by Currier & 
L Ives and their contemporaries, comprising property of Mr. 
M. M. Armstrong of Darien, Connecticut, will be sold at public 


auction at the Plaza Art Galleries on the evening of October 20, 
following exhibition from October 25. 

Outstanding among the boat prints are: Tbe American Clipper, 
Electric, A Midnight Race On The Mississippi, Wooding Up On 
The Mississippi and Clipper Ship Dreadnought Off Tuskar Light. 
One of the rare American lithographs is American Coast Scene, 
Desert Rock Lighthouse, Maine. 


SELECTED FRENCH PAINTINGS 
OF THE 19th and 20th CENTURIES 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


11 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





A. S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 


PARIS 
44 Avenue Kleber 


NEW YORK 
680 Fifth Avenue 


MUNICH 
Maximilians Platz 7 








RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
| CHINESE ART 
g 


600 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 





Ss. F. ARAM 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


2 EAST 56th STREET NEW YORK 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


WORKS OF ART 


55 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


MARIE STERNER 


GALLERIES 
OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


9 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 










EXHIBITION OF NEW WORKS BY 


VLAMINCK 


Until November 14th 


_LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 





















FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


ORIENTAL 
& EUROPEAN 
RUGS 


FROM THE 
XVI CENTURY TO 
MODERN TIMES 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE ULTIMATE RUG 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


711 Fitth Avenue-New York 
CORNER 55th STREET 


Wickersham 2 






Founded 1886 








WORKS OF ART 


108 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH 


NEW YORK | 


VENEZIA 
San Trovaso 960 


PERIOD ROOMS, FURNITURE 
EARLY TEXTILES & RUGS 


PAUL 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES | 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 











ART APPRAISERS 
CORPORATION 


SPECIALISTS IN 
EXPERTIZATION & SCIENTIFIC 
ANALYSIS OF WORKS OF ART 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
600 Madison Avenue, New York 


Ferargil Galleries 
Frederic 
63 East 57 Street, New York 





Newlin Price 





San etn RENEE 
DOWNTOWN 3 
TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
EXHIBITION 


Until October 31 
113 WEST 13th St. — NEW YORK 
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Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St. / by | ( gha Portraits 
Beat HM ds, to Nov. 2 
Artists Gia lery 33 \ 5 h st Pa f tl B r to Nov 
Babcock Gallery 38 | 37th St Wate é \ | clo? Pet vy. to Oct. 31 
Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 154 W. 57th St. Exhibition of Portraits, to Oct. 30 
Contemporary Arts, 41 W. 54th St. Pamtinges by Lawrance H. Lebduska, to 
Oct. 77: Pa by Lours Bosa, Oct. 24-Nov 
Decorators Club, 745 Fifth Ave. Mura Vural Designs, Desi In- 
f Oct »4-No\ 5 
| Downtown Gallery, 113 West 3th St. Tenth Anniversa kxbib n, to 
Oct 31 
Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 F. 57th St. Paintings by Renoir Since 1000, to Nov. 14 





Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Ave 
traits, to Oct. 31 


Old Via lish Por- 


sters and Eng 


English Book Shop, 64 East 55th St and Paintings by Malvina 


Hoffman, Oct. 27-Nov. 14 
Ferargil Galleries, 63 East 57th St 


Sé uipt (Te 


Watercolors of Bermuda and Vermont 


by Catherine Van Cortlandt; Paintings of Guatemala by Mildred Bur- 
rage, to Nov. 1 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 West 57th St. Paintings and Sculpture by Members of 
the Fifteen Gallery, Oct. 24-31 

Grand Central Art Galleries 15 Vanderbilt Ave. 1030 Founder's Show, to 
Nov. 1; Recent Paintings bv Leslie W. Lee, Oct. 27-Nov. 7; Watercolors 
and Graphics by Saul Reshin Oct. 27-Nov 

Guild Art Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Brush Drawings by Milton Horn, to Nov. 7 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co., 620 Fifth Ave. Etchings and Watercolors by Muir- 
head Bone, to Oct. 31 

Frederick Keppel & Co. 71 E. 57th St. Modern French Prints, Oct. 27-Nov. 25 


Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57th St. Paintings by Arthur B. Davies, to Oct. 31. 

C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. French Paintings, Oct. 24- 
Nov 

M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 57th St. Eighteenth Century English Paintings and 
Prints, to Nov. 4 


Collection o} 
mMacHes by De Ch 


Madison Ave. Jacques Bonjean 
Recent Paintings and Gi 


Julien Levy Gallery, 602 
Paintings, to Oct. 27; 
Oct. 27-Nov. 17 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 
Oct. 24-Nov. 14 


irico, 


East 57th St. Paintings by Maurice de Vlaminck, 


| Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St. New Paintings by a Sponsored Group, to 
Oct. 31. 
Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57th St. La Danse, Original Sketch for the 
Moscow Decoration, by Henri Matisse, Oct he 21 
Guy E. Mayer Gallery, 41 E. 57th St. Prints, Drawings and Watercolors by 





Robert Austin; Antique Chinese Plates, to Nov. 14 
Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave. Recent Paintings by Paul Mommer, 
to Oct. 31; October Group Show by Members of Midtown Group, to 


Oct. 31. 

Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th St. Contemporary Amer‘can Landscapes, to 
Oct. 31. 

Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Doris Barsky Kreindler, Oct- 
26-Nov. 7. 


Morton Galleries, 130 West 57th St. Watercolors by Harold Herman; Humor- 


ous Sculpture by Amanda Schwab, to Oct. 31. 


J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle, 509 Madison Ave. Paintings by Weber, 
Kopman, Friedman, Herrmann, Gatch, Klee and Kandinsky, to Nov. 7 


Arthur U. Newton Galleries, 11 East 57th St. Old Masters, to Oct. 30 
New School for Social Research, 66 West 12th St. Federal Art Project: 
een Easel Paintings by New York Artists, to Oct. 31. 
Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Ave. Paintings 
Reginald Marsh, Oct. 26-Nov. 14 
30 Fifth Ave 
> E. gest Se. 


Eight- 
and Watercolors by 


Modern French Paintings, to Nov. 5. 
Old Masters and Modern Paintings, 


Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 7 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., 
to Nov. 2. 

Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 East 57th St. Watercolors by Martha Axley; 
ings by Herman Maril, Oct. 26-Nov. 7. 

Gallery of Mrs. East 56th St. 
Ferguson, Oct. 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave. 
Artists, to Oct. 30. 

16 East 57th St. Retrospective Exhibition of Picasso, Oct. 


Paint- 


Cornelius Sullivan, 57 Paintings by Henry 
24-Nov. 10. 


Paintings by Its Group of Modern 


Valentine Gallery, 
26-Nov. 21. 
Walker Galleries, 108 E, 57th St. Drawings by Heliker, to Nov. 9 
B. Westermann Co., 24 W. 

Martin Kainz, Oct. 26-Nov. 7. 
Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. Six Watercolors by Epstein; 
standing Painting by Cézanne, to Oct. 30. 


An Out- 














48th St. Oil Paintings and Charcoal Drawings by 
4 : 















THE ART NEWS 


RAINS 


GALLERIES 


(Rains Auction Rooms, Inc.) 


14 EAST 49th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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NOW ON VIEW 


The Property of 


{ddie Cantor 
Removed from His City 
Neck Homes 
SOLD BY HIS ORDER 


and Great 


FRENCH & ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
FINE CHINA «+ GLASS 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
OLD SILVER+BRONZES 
Public Sale 
WED., THURS., FRI. & SAT., 


OCT. 28, 29, 30, 31 
AT 2:15 P.M. DAILY 
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Daily Exhibitions 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Sunday 2 to § P.M. 
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Sales Conducted by 
ANTHONY N. BADE 
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MACBETH GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


ETCHINGS 


WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 
11 East 57th Street New York 





DORIS BARSKY 


KREINDLER 


Paintings 


Oct, 26 to Nov. 7 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPES 


Until October 3lst 


MILCH GALLER1 


108 West 57 St., 


ES 
N.Y. 
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MEETING PLACE 


A popular meeting place for buyers and sellers of objects of art 
is the Saturday Art, Antiques and Decorations Page of the New 
York American... a vast market place where lovers of beautiful 


and quaint things come to learn and look and buy, where reputable 


dealers successfully display their merchandise. 


The popularity of this meeting place is easy to understand. New 
Yorkers with a serious, buying interest in art, antiques and decora- 
tions turn to this page regularly because of the authoritative 
reviews and comments by Malcolm Vaughan who edits the page. 
They read it because of the expertness with which it covers the 
new art exhibitions . the thoroughness with which it reports 
the current auctions ... the accurate and interesting manner in 


which it presents the new trends, the new developments in the 


world of antiques and interior decorations. 


Naturally dealers have found this Page a profitable medium for 
their advertising. Naturally they have found it a place where they 
can present their offerings, directly and economically, to their 
best prospects, to thousands of New Yorkers who are actually 


buying objects of art. 


On Sunday, November 15, The American will offer special advan- 
tages to people interested in art and to concerns dealing in art. On 
that day The American will publish its Eighth Annual Supplement 
of Art, Antiques and Decorations... a Supplement of several pages, 
many special features, a large number of unusual illustrations. 
Because it will get special attention from the many thousands of 
lovers and buyers of objects of art who read The American 
regularly, this Supplement will give dealers a special opportunity 


for building greater sales in the New York market. 


Eighth Annual! Supplement of 


Art, Antiques and Decorations 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


New VDork American 
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PAUL ROSENBERG 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 


INTERIOR OF THE GALLERIES IN PARIS 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 


OF THE XIX AND XX CENTURIES 
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21 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 
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